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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


ON CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


From the Address of the President of the United States 


age Aprit when this Conference first met 

I asked you to consider two things: First, 
how a democracy can best serve its children; 
and, the corollary, how children can best be 
helped to grow into the kind of citizens who will 
know how to preserve and perfect our democ- 
racy. 

Since that time—since last April—a succes- 
sion of world events has shown us that our de- 
mocracy must be strengthened at every point of 
strain or weakness. All Americans want this 
country to be a place where children can live in 
safety and grow in understanding of the part 
that they are going to play in the future of 
our American Nation. 

This Conference report rightly calls on us 
to think of children as a whole, as each child 
is related, not to one life, not only to his own 
life but to the lives of his brothers and sisters, 
the life of his family, and then, inevitably, to 
the life of his community, the life of his county, 
the life of his State, and the life of his Nation. 

But what I am specially pleased about is 
this: that this Conference, made up of men and 
women that belong to every political party in 
every part of the country, has found that we 
have definitely improved our social institutions 
and our public services during these past 10 
years. ... 

The Conference concludes, and rightly, that 
to have made progress in a period of hardship 
and strain proves that America has both 
strength and courage. 

But, again, I agree with the Conference 
that we still have a long way to go. Too many 
children—and you can find them in every State 
in the Union—are living under conditions that 
must be corrected if our democracy is to de- 
velop to its highest capacity. 

We all recognize that the spirit within the 
home is the most important influence in the 
growth of the child. In family life the child 
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should first learn confidence in his own powers, 
respect for the feelings and the rights of 
others, the feeling of security and mutual 
good will, and faith in God. Here he should 
find a common bond between the interests of 
the individual and the interests of the group. 
Mothers and fathers, by the kind of life they 
build within the four walls of the home, are 
largely responsible for the future social and 
public life of the country. 

And, just as we cannot take care of the child 
apart from the family, so his welfare is bound 
up with a lot of other institutions that in- 
fluence his development—the school, the church, 
the agencies that offer useful and happy activi- 
ties and interests for leisure time. The work of 
all these institutions needs to be harmonized so 
as to give our children rounded growth with the 
least possible conflict and loss of effort. 

We must plan also, on a larger scale, to give 
American children a chance for healthful play 
and worth-while use of leisure. I agree with 
you that a democratic government has a vital 
interest in those matters. And I am glad that 
you have suggested a national commission, un- 
der private auspices, to study leisure-time 
needs and recreational resources. 

More than in any previous decade we know 
how to safeguard the health of parents and 
children. Because of the advance of medical 
knowledge and the growth of public-health 
work, we have it in our power to conquer 
diseases that we could not conquer 10 years 
ago, and the ability to promote general good 
health. 

New opportunities to us mean new duties. 
It was one thing to let people sicken and die 
when we were helpless to protect them. And 
it is quite another thing to leave a large por- 
tion of our population without care at all. It 
is my definite hope—and I believe that hope 
can be fulfilled—that within the next 10 years 
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every part of the country—just to use an ex- 
ample—every part of the United States will 
have complete and adequate service for all 
women during maternity and for all newborn 
infants. That we can do. 

* * &£ & * 


You, all the members of the Conference, have 
charted a course, a course for 10 years to come. 
Nevertheless, the steps that we take now, in 
this year of 1940, are going to determine how 
far we can go tomorrow, and in what direction. 

I believe with you that if anywhere in the 
country any child lacks opportunity for home 
life, for health protection, for education, for 
moral or spiritual development, the strength of 


, 


the Nation and its ability to cherish and ad- 
vance the principles of democracy are thereby 
weakened. 

I ask all our fellow citizens who are within 
the sound of my voice to consider themselves 
identified with the work of this Conference. 
I ask you all to study and discuss with friends 
and neighbors the program that it has out- 
lined, to study how its objectives can be 
realized. May the security and the happiness 
of every boy and girl in our land be our con- 
cern, our personal concern, from now on. 

You, the members of this Conference, this 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, you 
are leaders of a new American army of peace. 


The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


By Emma O. LunpBerea 


Assistant Secretary of the White House Conference 


More and more it becomes obvious that not in any 
one group resides the wisdom as regards the problems 
of the United States. Out of many backgrounds and 
many specialized types of knowledge comes the wisdom 
which can solve or at least lay the basis of solution 
for some of our great problems. One of our problems 
in this, as well as in every other Nation, is how to 
make it possible for the children who are the future 
generation to partake of the best that the Nation is able 
to give while they are children, while they are in the 
formative stage, while their health is being built up. 
This Conference has brought in people of many back- 
grounds, people with many points of view, people with 
a great variety of expert knowledge. 

In these words, at the opening session, Janu- 
ary 18, Chairman Frances Perkins summarized 
the task which faced the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. Throughout 
the sessions two points stood out clearly—that 
the Conference was concerned with “the whole 
child,” and that there must be Nation-wide re- 
sponse to the needs of children. The Confer- 
ence was notable because of the emphasis which 
was placed upon the factors that determine 
the character of family life and the services 
provided by communities for their children. 
The topics discussed covered a wide range. 
Special attention was given to problems of rural 
areas, minority groups, and migrant families. 


Selection of a membership of less than 700, 
representing the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands, and including in its 
ranks those directly and indirectly concerned 
with child welfare in all its aspects, was the 
difficult task of the Committee on Organization 
of the Conference. The gathering was truly, 
as the chairman remarked, “a cross section of 
American life.” The 450 members in attend- 
ance at the Conference sessions included repre- 
sentatives of health and social-welfare organi- 
zations, leisure-time agencies, farm organiza- 
tions, labor organizations, churches, schools, 
organizations of parents, civic clubs, experts in 
various professional fields, as well as repre- 
sentatives of Federal, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies. Of special significance in con- 
nection with the proposed plan for “follow-up” 
of the work of the Conference is the fact that 
the Conference membership included persons 
who are active members of more than 150 na- 
tional organizations whose work in some way 
relates to child welfare. 

The Conference began on the morning of 
January 18 with a general session presided 
over by the chairman, Secretary of Labor 
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Frances Perkins, After presentation of Plans 
for Conference Procedure by the executive sec- 
retary, Katharine F. Lenroot, the chairman of 
the Report Committee, Homer Folks, presented 
the General Report for consideration of the 
Conference. As a background for discussion 
of the report by the members of the Conference, 
various phases were discussed in some detail by 
the following members of the Report Com- 
mittee: Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League; Mrs. Katharine Dummer Fisher; A. 
Graeme Mitchell, M. D., professor of pediatrics, 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati; 
W. R. Ogg, director of research, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Floyd W. Reeves, 
director of the American Youth Commission; 
C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr. P. H., professor of pub- 
lic health, School of Medicine, Yale University. 
Two guests of the Conference, Charlotte Whit- 
ton, executive director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, and Fru Betzy Kjelsberg, honorary 
president of the National Council of Norway 
and former chief inspector of factories of 
Norway, addressed the Conference briefly. 

The afternoon of the first day was devoted to 
group discussions, the membership dividing 
into 11 groups for consideration of the pre- 
liminary topical reports and statements which 
had been submitted to the members in advance 
of the Washington sessions. These reports, 
prepared under the direction of the Report 
Committee by the research staff assisted by a 
large number of consultants from the Confer- 
ence membership, dealt with the following sub- 
jects: The family as the threshold of democ- 
racy; economic resources of families and com- 
munities; housing the family; economic aid to 
families; social services for children; children 
in minority groups; religion and children in a 
democracy; health and medical care for chil- 
dren; education through the school, supple- 
mented by a brief memorandum on library 
service; child labor and youth employment; 
and child development through play and rec- 
reation. 

The groups discussing these preliminary re- 
ports suggested amendments to be incorporated 
in a later edition of this material which is to be 


prepared as “working material” for the use of 
groups and communities concerned with carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. Special attention was given to the sec- 
tions of the General Report which incorporated 
the major recommendations of the topical re- 
ports, and the conclusions of the various 
groups were transmitted to the Report Com- 
mittee for consideration and presentation to 
the Conference. 

The entire day of January 19 was given over 
to discussion of the General Report by the 
Conference members. The recommendations of 
this report were laid before the Conference, 
point by point, and voted on after long and ani- 
mated discussion from the floor. The report 
as a whole, as amended, was adopted and the 
Report Committee was charged with responsi- 
bility for incorporating the changes made by 
the Conference and preparing the report for 
publication. 

The highlight of the Conference was the ses- 
sion held in the East Room of the White House 
the evening of the 19th, which was preceded by 
a reception by Mrs. Roosevelt. At this session 
the chairman summarized the objectives of the 
Conference and formally presented to President 
Roosevelt the Conference Report. Mrs. H. W. 
Ahart, president of the Associated Women of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, spoke 
on The Significance of the Conference to Par- 
ents, and Homer Folks, chairman of the Report 
Committee, spoke on The Conference Report 
and Program of Action. The address of the 
President of the United States was especially 
notable, and not only the 500 persons who were 
present in the East Room, but the many thou- 
sands who heard it through the Nation-wide 
radio broadcast will long remember the earnest- 
ness of this appeal for the Nation’s children. 

The last session, on the forenoon of January 
20, was devoted to consideration of a follow-up 
program. Throughout the Conference there 
had been a distinct current of thought that the 
sessions being held in Washington did not end 
the Conference, but rather that they marked the 
beginning of a 10-year period of Nation-wide 
participation in a program which would make 
the recommendations of the Conference mean 
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something vital to all children. Mrs. Saidie 
Orr Dunbar, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, as chairman of the pre- 
liminary committee on the follow-up program, 
presented Plans for Nation-Wide Consideration 
and Action. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke 
on The Responsibility of the Individual and the 
Community ; addresses were also made by Frank 
Bane, executive director, Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and by Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator. The Conference au- 
thorized the Planning Committee to arrange for 
the organization of a National Citizens’ Com- 


mittee and a Federal Interagency Committee to 
be responsible for the follow-up program. 

The Conference sessions closed with the fol- 
lowing pledge, proposed by the executive secre- 
tary, Katharine F. Lenroot, in response to which 
the entire membership arose: 


The membership of this Conference, bearing in mind 
those who are no longer with us and those who are 
still here to lend their support to the cause of child- 
hood, with gratitude, reverence, and thanksgiving, for 
the things which they did, the courage which they man- 
ifested, and the leadership that they gave during the 
last decade, resolves to go forward in a manner worthy 
of them and worthy of the children whom we serve. 


Implications for the Future 


By Frep K. Horx#.er 


Director, American Public Welfare Association 


Highly significant it is that in January 1940 
one great Nation was able to call a conference 
on “Children in a Democracy” and that the 
carefully selected men and women who at- 
tended had given more than a year to earnest 
consideration of that subject. 

The keynote of the Conference was struck 
by the often and sincerely spoken phrase, “Our 
concern is every child.” 

At the preliminary meeting in April 1939 
President Roosevelt said of children and 
youth, “We no longer set them apart from 
democracy as if they were a segregated group. 
They are at one with democracy because they 
are dependent upon a democracy and democ- 
racy is dependent on them.” 

Throughout the sessions of the January 
Conference, the value that comes from such 
participation was stated over and over again. 
In one of the general sessions the forceful com- 
ment was made that it is a mistake to refer to 
children and young people as “citizens of to- 
morrow” instead of “citizens of today.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt stressed the same point in remind- 
ing the Conference members that they them- 
selves had learned to take responsibility by 
doing and that young people must be given 
the same chance. This was in accord with 
Miss Lenroot’s statement made early in 1939 





that the purpose of the Conference is to “focus 
the attention of the public upon those things 
which democracy ought to assure to children 
and upon ways in which a fuller measure of 
opportunity might be afforded to make it pos- 
sible for youth to develop qualities necessary 
for participation in a democratic civilization.” 

The Conference itself was an experiment in 
democracy. In 1938 small, informal meetings 
were held to carry on preliminary planning. 
During 1939 plans became more definite, organ- 
izing machinery was established, and a pre- 
liminary conference was held in Washington. 
Throughout the year hundreds of men and 
women met in small groups to discuss the 
problems of these “new citizens of today.” 
There was broad coverage in the groups par- 
ticipating. Labor organizations, farm organ- 
izations, churches, schools, leisure-time agen- 
cies, and health and welfare organizations were 
all represented. Agencies of the Federal, 
State, and local Governments and national or- 
ganizations interested in children were also 
represented in the Conference membership and 
on committees. Through the work of commit- 
tees, a research staff, and consultants, material 
and recommendations were assembled on 11 
major topics for consideration at the White 
House Conference in January 1940. The ma- 
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terial developed through this process was 
later discussed by other groups and finally 
approved by the Conference membership. 

Realization that the Conference came at a 
critical time in the history of the world was 
apparent throughout the sessions. Since the 
last White House Conference, the delegates 
had lived through a decade of economic de- 
pression which had had serious effects on the 
welfare of children. Democracy itself seemed 
to have acquired an additional value in the 
light of dictatorships and the wars abroad. 
The reciprocal responsibility of democracy for 
children and of children for the democracy of 
the future were stressed throughout the 
Conference. 

The Conference forecast developments over 
the next 10 years as well as appraising the 
deficiencies that still exist, in spite of the prog- 
ress made since the first White House Confer- 
ence, held in 1909. The 1940 Conference, in 
considering the experience of the three preced- 
ing ones, built on the past to strengthen dem- 
ocratic government for the future. The confer- 
ence of 1909 gave impetus to the movement to 


establish the United States Children’s Bureau; 
the conference of 1919 adopted child-welfare 
standards and stimulated efforts for health 
protection, child-labor regulation, and protec- 
tion of handicapped children; and the 1930 
conference adopted the Children’s Charter and 
laid the foundations for new developments. 
On the foundations of these previous confer- 
ences, the 1940 White House Conference cen- 
tered on the family and its well-being as essen- 
tial to the well-rounded growth and develop- 
ment of children. 

To foster democratic ideals and child wel- 
fare repeated emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of the family unit. It was the first 
conference to consider the whole child in his 
natural setting and as a factor in our planning 
for a democracy. The housing which provides 
the homes for our Nation’s children, their 
recreation, and their education—all received 
equal consideration with provisions for health 
and social services. The opportunities for 
work, the income of the child’s family, and the 
vocational preparation of youth were consid- 
ered, and the fundamental place of religion in 





IT IS IMPORTANT that every individual make a study 
of his own community and the needs of the children 
in that community. It is true we cannot separate the 
children from the needs of their families, but the more 
we know about our own community the better we will 
be able to understand what we hear about communities 
in other parts of the country. 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


THE SAFETY of our democracy depends in large 
measure upon the welfare of our children . . . and the 
well-being of our children depends upon real security 
for the family ... The real success of this Confer- 
ence will be measured by the extent to which we have 
learned in discussing these problems together what is 
to be done back in the communities. That is the test. 
—Paul V. McNutt. 


TO PUT the recommendations of the Conference into 
effect is not a matter of creating new agencies. Exist- 
ing organizations need a continuing source of informa- 
tion and help in directing their efforts into the most 
fruitful channels and more fully coordinating their 
activities. There is need also to bring the work of the 
Conference to the attention of individuals all over this 
country, so that the goals for childhood which the 
Conference has set forth may be realized. 

It is clear that Nation-wide planning is only the 


beginning of a program for making this Conference 
mean something to individual children. It must reach 
individual children in communities and States in Maine 
or Mississippi, New York, Michigan, or Florida. It 
must mean something to Johnny whose father is dead ; 
to Mary who shares in the work of the family, follow- 
ing the crops and never staying long enough in any one 
place to become really settled in school; to under- 
nourished Stephen, or crippled Susie, or George, whose 
mother is at her wits’ end to know why he is forever 
coming to the attention of the police and the juvenile 
court. The general aims of the Conference are equally 
valid in all parts of the country and for all children; 
the community efforts that must be made to achieve the 
objectives will be many and varied. 
—Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar. 


ONE OTHER GROUP must be followed up, perhaps 
the most important, and possibly the most difficult, 
namely, ourselves. We see the White House Confer- 
ence objectives now, we feel their importance at the 
moment, but they are no longer novel to us. Under 
the pressure of our other usual continuing interests, 
are we not likely to lose sight of the logical implica- 
tion of what we have done here? We must organize 
procedures by which we may follow-up even ourselves, 
lest we forget. 
—Homer Folks. 
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the cultural life surrounding children received 
whole-hearted recognition. It was truly signifi- 
cant in the light of world experience that a 
group of citizens could evaluate critically the 
deficiencies existing in our American economy 
and refer to the existing lack of opportunities 
for many children in the United States. At 
the same time there was an honest appraisal of 
the gains made during the last decade in serv- 
ices and opportunities for children. 

The recommendations of the Conference grew 
out of a consideration of such problems and 
gains. Many of the recommendations called 
for expansion and extension of programs for 
social security, education, and health along lines 
already undertaken. 

With the Conference largely devoted to fore- 
casting developments over the next 10 years, 
the most important work of the Conference 
began at the end of the session. The loss of 
such far-sighted leaders as Grace Abbott, C. C. 
Carstens, and Senator Borah since the last 
White House Conference focused attention on 
the importance of developing new leaders to 
explore new areas of opportunity and to carry 
on the work for children in the years to coma 
It was the expressed determination of the Con- 
ference to devote the next few years to finding 
ways of bringing to all the children of our 
democracy the blessings now enjoyed by some 
of the children of the United States. 

The membership voted to continue the work 
of the Conference through the completion of 
the Final Conference Report, based on the ma- 
terial presented to the Conference and the dis- 
cussions which took place during the Confer- 
ence sessions. 

The membership also voted to ask the Plan- 
ning Committee of the Conference to proceed 
at once to establish a National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for conducting a follow-up program. 
This committee, largely nongovernmental in 
character, will work with a proposed Federal 
Interagency Committee and State groups, with 
the aim of presenting the Conference recom- 
mendations to the Nation. A review of the 
immediate and long-range implications of these 
recommendations will be heartening to anyone 
interested in child welfare and related services. 


Just as past conferences had their definite 
and tangible results in greater concern for 
children and the provision of new and better 
services for them, so this Conference will leave 
its imprint on the march of history. 

To put the recommendations of this fourth 
conference on children into effect is not a mat- 
ter of creating new agencies or even new serv- 
ices. The recommendations are concerned 
principally with making wider use of the facil- 
ities and opportunities which now exist. They 
are a matter of attitude toward children and of 
children toward society. 

A great deal of discussion at the January 
meetings urged the extension and strengthen- 
ing of the children’s services within the Federal 
Government and the several States. Recom- 
mendations called for larger appropriations 
for children’s services. 

When the final results of the 1940 White 
House Conference are summed up at the end 
of another decade, it should, if the will of this 
Conference is carried out, have created a place 
for the child in democracy and a greater con- 
cern for the child on the part of society. The 
family will be strengthened as the foundation 
of democracy. In this close-knit unit the pat- 
terns of life will be set. The concept of the 
dignity of the individual and his right to the 
fullest development first appear for the child 
in his family life. The White House Confer- 
ence stressed the importance of the family as 
the foundation of democracy and urged upon 
the family the development of tolerance, social 
adjustment, and spiritual growth in early life. 

The health and economic welfare of the child 
will improve during the next decade if the 
hopes and recommendations of this Conference 
are realized. Upon those who participated in 
the deliberations of the Conference there rests 
a responsibility to discuss the findings and to 
aid both governmental and private agencies to 
the end that recommendations may become 
accomplishments. Upon all others who believe 
in democracy as a way of life, there is an obli- 
gation to study the work of the Conference and 
to offer their leadership and strength so that 
youth and children as a part of our Nation can 
participate in the processes of democracy. 
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Agenda for a New Decade 


Review of the General Report of the Conference 


‘THREE QuEsTIOoNs are asked in the opening 
pages of the General Report presented for dis- 
cussion at the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy as adopted by the 
Conference. The first question has to do with 
how a democracy can meet the needs of chil- 
dren; the second and third questions, with 
how children may be prepared to meet the 
needs of a democracy. 

Can a free people so plan as to assure them- 
selves that the needs of all the children are 
met? 

In order to accomplish this end—meeting 
the needs of all children—the report recom- 
mends action in certain fields long under cul- 
tivation: economic resources of families, finan- 
cial assistance to families in need, housing, 
education, leisure-time services, library facili- 
ties, protection against child labor, vocational 
preparation and employment opportunities for 
youth, and health services and medical care. 

“All children,” of course, is a term that in- 
cludes children under special disadvantages. 
For the special needs of these children a pro- 
gram of social-service activities is outlined. 
For children in minority groups and in fami- 
lies of agricultural migrants, too, the need for 
special services is discussed. 

As to the nature of children’s needs, the 
Conference report, building on the work of 
past decades, expresses the common convictions 
of Conference members representing many 
fields and many points of view. The work 
done at the Conference sessions, and by com- 
mittee members between sessions, lay in for- 


mulating, clarifying, and unifying practical 
steps for meeting these needs. How should a 
democracy meet the needs of children? 

Family incomes should be made more ade- 
quate and more secure by private and public 
measures to stabilize employment, to increase 
production and purchasing power, and to pro- 
tect wages and bargaining rights, and by the 
development of social-insurance systems. 

For families in need of assistance the recom- 
mendations of the report include extending 
unemployment compensation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and old-age and survivors benefits; 
Federal aid to the States for general relief; 
provision for continuing and flexible work 
programs for the unemployed; more adequate 
aid to dependent children; simplification of 
legal-residence laws; and Federal responsi- 
bility for the welfare of interstate migrants. 

Housing needs should be met through slum 
clearance and public housing for low-income 
families, rural and urban; safeguarding of 
credit for private building and home owner- 
ship; reduction of building costs; and proper 
housing regulation and planning. 

Educational inequalities can be reduced by 
enlarging units of school attendance and ad- 
ministration and by State aid to local school 
systems and Federal aid to States. The prep- 
aration and selection of teachers should be im- 
proved, and the number of pupils per teacher 
should be small enough to permit attention to 
the needs of each individual child. School 
systems should be extended to make appropri- 
ate provision for children between the ages of 





CONSERVATION of soil, water, forest, and so forth, 
we talk about, but what of the conservation of the 
greatest of all our resources—our children?... 
Surely they are worth mobilizing our vast resources 
in intelligent planning through democratic processes 
in order that poverty, human selfishness, and neglect 
may not crush out their opportunities and blight their 
future. They are even worth sacrificing a little tra- 


dition and a little personal liberty, if necessary, to 
assure more security, freedom, and protection for all. 
—W. R. Ogg. 
RAISING WAGE levels and increasing family in- 
come thereby remains the most important single 
consideration in furthering the national well-being 
of children. 
—Elizabeth Christman. 
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3 and 6; also for youth up to 18 or 20 years of 
age, “either in preparation for higher educa- 
tion, in basic and specialized vocational train- 
ing, or in general educational advancement.” 
Schools should provide vocational guidance and 
organized assistance in job placement, avail- 
able to young people while in school and after 
they leave school; also health supervision, 
health and safety education, wholesome leisure- 
time activities, training in civic responsibility. 

Leisure-time services should be recognized 
as a public responsibility. Public and private 
agencies should cooperate in programs to meet 
inadequacies and in utilizing facilities, such as 
parks, schools, museums, libraries, and camp 
sites. Attention should be given to equalizing 
opportunities for rural children, children in 
congested city neighborhoods, children in 
minority and low-income groups, and children 
just leaving school, especially unemployed 
youth. Organizations concerned with the use 
of children’s free time should encourage the 
intelligent choice and appreciation of commer- 
cial recreation and should collaborate with en- 
tertainment industries in providing radio and 
motion-picture programs which will contribute 
to the wholesome development of children. 
The report also recommends the creation of a 
privately supported nongovernmental national 
commission on recreation to study leisure-time 
needs and resources. 

Library services should be extended and de- 
veloped and should include traveling libraries 
to reach isolated rural communities, special col- 
lections of materials for children, and material 
and library advisory service for parents on 
subjects relating to child care and training. 
The States should assist in this development, 
and certain types of Federal aid are 
recommended. 


To insure protection against child labor the 
Conference endorses as minimum legislative re- 
quirements a minimum age of 16 for all em- 
ployment during school hours and for employ- 
ment in manufacturing or mining occupations 
or im connection with power-driven machinery 
at any time; a minimum age of 16 for em- 
ployment at any time in other occupations ex- 
cept as a minimum age of 14 may be permitted 
for limited periods of work after school hours 
and during vacation periods in agriculture, 
domestic service, street trades, and light non- 
manufacturing employment ; a minimum age of 
18 or higher for employment in hazardous or 
injurious occupations; restricted working 
hours not to exceed 8 hours a day, 40 a week, 
and 6 days a week for persons up to 18 years of 
age, with prohibition of night work and pro- 
vision for a lunch period; requirement of em- 
ployment certificates based on physical fitness 
for all minors under 18; extra compensation 
under workmen’s compensation laws in cases 
of injury to illegally employed minors; mini- 
mum-wage standards for employed minors; and 
abolition of industrial home work. 

Compulsory school-attendance laws should 
be adjusted to the child-labor laws. A suitable 
educational program should be provided for all 
youths over 16 who are not employed or pro- 
vided with work opportunities, and financial 
aid from public sources should be given when- 
ever necessary to enable those who wish to con- 
tinue their education even beyond the com- 
pulsory-attendance age. 

The Conference also recommended the im- 
mediate completion of ratification of the child- 
labor amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Needs of youth should be met through pro- 
grams of general secondary education based on 





THE ESTABLISHMENT and maintenance of a fair 
educational opportunity for every child is set forth in 
the report both as a responsibility of democracy and 
as an unattained goal to be striven for in this Nation. 
—Floyd W. Reeves, Ph. D. 


AS IN NO OTHER country in the world, our govern- 
ments have accepted the responsibility for providing 
educational advantages for all children and yet edu- 
cation, like some other more concrete commodities, 


suffers from problems of distribution—excellent facili- 
ties in some parts of the country, very poor facilities 
in others. 
—Frank Bane. 

FOR 150 YEARS, or a greater part of that time, we 
have been struggling with the question of how to con- 
trol child labor . The people of this country want 
regulation of child labor. They want to see that evil 
eliminated completely and forever from our life. 

—Courtenay Dinwiddie. 
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changing conditions and opportunities; voca- 
tional preparation, guidance, and counseling 
services adapted to modern conditions and 
changing needs of youth; placement services; 
and the expansion of public programs (Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and National Youth 
Administration). 

To conserve the health of children the Con- 
ference report advocates that preventive and 
curative health service and medical care be 
made available for the entire population, rural 
and urban, in all parts of the country. These 
services should be financed, for that part of 
the population which cannot obtain necessary 
medical service from its own resources, through 
general tax funds or social-insurance systems, 
or a combination of these methods. In partic- 
ular, all women during maternity and all new- 
born infants should receive complete service 
for maternity care and care of the newborn, 
including medical, nursing, and hospital care 
as required, All infants and children should 
have access to preventive and curative medical 
services, including those for communicable- 
disease control. Local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments should share responsibility for the 
development of these services. The report also 
recommends that the President appoint a na- 
tional nutrition committee of scientists, econo- 
mists, agricultural experts, consumers’ repre- 
sentatives, teachers, and administrators to re- 
view present knowledge, coordinate efforts to 
improve nutrition, and point the way toward a 
national nutrition policy. 


For children under special disadvantages the 
report recommends a varied program of social 
service that will assure to each child security 
and protection, within his own home if possible, 
and opportunity for growth and development. 
The responsibilities of local welfare depart- 
ments, child-caring agencies and institutions, 
juvenile courts, State welfare departments, and 
the Federal Government are outlined. 

The report points out that children in fam- 
ilies of minority groups—Negroes, Indians, 
Mexicans, and to a certain extent Jews and 
some foreign-born people—often suffer several 
types of handicaps. Their parents have less 
chance for employment and economic advance- 
ment; they experience a degree of social exclu- 
sion; they may receive an unequal share in 
public and private services; school, recreation, 
medical care, and welfare service. 

The report urges that the effort to obtain 
equality or opportunity for children without 
regard to race, color, or creed can be pursued 
in the places and institutions that have the 
widest and potentially greatest influence upon 
children. Parents have a particular obligation 
to protect and strengthen the natural tolerance 
of their children. Schools are also in strategic 
position to foster tolerance and promote coop- 
eration. In the local use of Federal and State 
grants the report recommends that the same 
standards be applied to minority groups as to 
others. Fair-labor-standards legislation and 
certain social-insurance benefits should be ex- 
tended to agriculture and domestic service as 





THE DOCTOR, the nurse, the hospital and health 
administrator, the public-health official, and allied per- 
sonnel must work together and, furthermore, public- 
health measures, te hospital, the clinic, and many 
private and public-health organizations are part of 
this plan. Health and illness are problems too com- 
plex to be solved by any one of these human elements 
or organizations. 
—A. Graeme Mitchell, M. D. 
THE CONDITIONS of life, the insecurities, the de- 
nials, and the destruction of human values which con- 
tinue to be the lot of countless American families 
today, the report brings before us in no uncertain 
212910—40-——2 


terms. It brings us to the brink and forces us again 
to face the wide and deep chasm which stretches be- 
tween the realities of today and what America’s 
democracy at its birth pledged to all of its people— 
equal opportunity to all and special privilege to none. 
—Josephine Roche. 


IT HAS COST us a good deal to become aware of 
rural poverty. Only through agricultural depression, 
floods, droughts, dust storms, and the onward march 
of technology in agriculture has it been brought for- 
cibly to our attention. But if it has gained a place 
in the Nation’s consciousness, perhaps the price has 
not been too high. 
—Hon. Milburn L. Wilson. 
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occupations which include a large proportion 
of certain minority groups, 

Children in migrant agricultural families 
constitute another disadvantaged group. To 
meet their situation, the report recommends 
that the Federal Government accept responsi- 
bility for the development of an inclusive plan 
for care of migrant families; that financial 
responsibility for interstate migrants should 
lie with the Federal Government, operating 
through State and local authorities wherever 
possible; and that State and local governments 
should take financial and administrative re- 
sponsibility for families which migrate within 
State boundaries. The plan should include the 
orderly guidance of migrant labor in seasonal 
employment through Government employment 
services and should take into account the de- 
sire for resettlement of families for whom sea- 
sonal labor is only a makeshift. Long-range 
plans should be instituted that may prevent 
the necessity of families becoming migrants. 

The extension of measures relating to wages 
and hours, collective bargaining, and social 
security to all agricultural labor would affect 


beneficially both migrant families and families 
in minority groups. 
* * * * * 

Throughout the report recommendations for 
further study, for strengthening personnel and 
training standards, for financial assistance, and 
for administrative improvements are recurring 
themes, and one section is devoted entirely to 
the subject of public administration and 
financing. 

Can a free people rear children who will be- 
come responsible citizens in a democracy? Can 
they rear children who in their turn will main- 
tain and cherish their freedom? 

In considering how an affirmative answer to 
these questions may be realized, the Conference 
report presents statements of principle rather 
than a program for definite action. Here the 
report penetrates beyond the field of children’s 
needs and how they may be met and ventures 
into the field of democracy’s needs for respon- 
sible citizens and how children may be prepared 
to meet them, with the family, religion, and the 
schools as its allies. On these, democracy de- 
pends for the rearing of citizens who will exer- 
cise “self-respect and self-reliance as well as 





AS OUR CHILDREN find understanding, tolerance, 
respect for themselves and their fellows, as they see us 
prize liberty beyond luxury, as they see us willing to 
work with others for the public good, we may hope that 
they will grow to express in their own lives the ideals 
of brotherhood. 

—Mrs. Katharine Dummer Fisher. 


A VERY significant factor is that the Conference is 
attempting to think in terms of the parents, them- 
selves, and help them secure the information which 
is most needed in order to have healthier, happier 
children in America. 

—Mrs. H. W. Ahart. 


WE ARE the more deeply concerned about condi- 
tions which bring pain and sorrow within the four 
walls of home because we realize that whatever un- 
certainty, deprivation, and lack of adjustment may 
threaten our civilization, the simple, normal processes 
of love, parenthood, friendship, worship, joy, and suf- 
fering persist and breathe into our lives something of 
the substance of eternity. ... 

—Hon. Frances Perkins. 


MORE AND MORE people are coming to realize that 
in spite of the great development of our materialistic 
society, we have deceived ourselves sometimes as to 
the importance of religion, and have forgotten in 
recent days that man’s adjustment to God, which is 
the dictionary definition of religion, is a primary end 
in itself, and those who have experienced this adjust- 
ment regard it as an end. 

We must assume that if a child is to grow up into a 
whole man, into a real person, into a complete entity, 
and take his part in the affairs of the world and 
look forward to taking his part in eternal life, his 
religious training and his religious life when he is 
young are basic and vital and cannot be overlooked by 
a good society. 

—Hon. Frances Perkins. 


THE CHILDREN are at the heart of our program and 
we must not forget the participation that they can give 
as they grow older. 

—Katharine F. Lenroot. 
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respect for others and a cooperative attitude.” 

The report calls on the family, as the “thresh- 
old of democracy,” to apply the democratic prin- 
ciple not only within the family but also by the 
family and its members in their relationships 
with others. It recognizes the potent influence 
of religion in developing in children a personal 
appreciation of ethical values consistent with a 
developing philosophy of life. 

The responsibility of the schools is recog- 
nized for developing in children intelligent 
loyalty to democratic ideals and institutions. 
“The traditional concern of American educa- 
tion with ethical values as well as mental and 
physical development should continue to be 
the fundamental obligation of our schools.” 
A recommendation is made that a privately 
supported nongovernmental commission be cre- 
ated to study how religious education may best 
be provided for in a total program of educa- 
tion, without in any way violating the principle 
of separation of church and state. 


NEWS 


Organization Five members of the National 


of i N ational Citizens’ Committee author- 
C atizens ized by the White House Con- 
Committee fer Child een. 
csiinbacaeiidl erence on ildren in a 


Democracy have been ap- 
pointed by Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, acting as chairman of the Conference. 
They will serve as the nucleus of the National 
Citizens’ Committee and will be responsible 
for the organization of the larger committee, 
which together with a Federal Interagercy 
Committee, will have charge of developing a 
follow-up program for the Conference. 

The five persons appointed, all of whom were 
active in the work of the Conference itself, 
are as follows: Homer Folks, secretary, State 
Charities Aid Association, New York City; 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. William G. Carr, secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 


It is stated as the conviction of the 
Conference : 

That democracy can flourish only as citizens have 
faith in the integrity of their fellow men, and capac- 
ity to cooperate with them in advancing the end of 
personal and social living. 

That such faith and such capacity can best be 
established in childhood and within the family circle. 
Here the child should find affection which gives self- 
confidence, community of interest which induces co- 
operation, ethical values which influence conduct. 
Secure family life is the foundation of individual 
happiness and social well-being. 

That even in infancy, and increasingly in later 
years, the welfare of the child depends not alone upon 
the care provided within the family, but also upon 
the safeguards and services provided by community, 
State, and Nation. 

In presenting this document the Conference is con- 
vinced that the many recommendations are essential 
to the well-being of the children of America, that the 
proposals made are well within the capacities of the 
American people, and that the economic well-being of 
the country will be enhanced by carrying them out. 


NOTES 


Bryan J. McEntegart, director, Division of 
Children, Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York, New York City; and Henry F. 
Helmholz, M. D., professor of pediatrics, 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota, 
Rochester, Minn. 
American A radio discussion of Children 
Forum of in a Democracy, given as the 
the Air regular program of the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, Sunday, 
January 21, 1940, is available in printed form 
(American Forum of the Air, vol. 2, No. 16; 
Burland Printing Co., 421 Hudson St., New 
York). Theodore Granik acted as chairman, 
with Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, as 
guest chairman. Brief addresses were made 
by William Chenery, Dr. William G. Carr, 
Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, Homer Folks, 
W. R. Ogg, Mrs. Katharine Dummer Fisher, 
and Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, and a lively dis- 
cussion was carried on among these and other 
members of the Conference. 
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General Re- The General Report of the 
port to be White House Conference on 
published Children in a Democracy, in- 


corporating the results of the 
Conference discussions, is now being prepared 
for printing. When published, single copies 
can be obtained on request from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Conference recommendations are sum- 
marized by Beulah Amidon, also of the Survey 
staff, in an article based on the preliminary 
General Report prepared as the basis for Con- 
ference action and on the amendments voted on 
the floor of the Conference. Other articles 
include Backgrounds and Foregrounds, a selec- 
tion of quotations from the topical reports pre- 
pared for use at the Conference; Plans for 


Action, in which the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Follow-up Program are 
given; and Follow-up Begins at Home, in 
which Conference members representing vari- 
ous State departments and national organiza- 
tions tell their plans for putting the Confer- 
ence recommendations into effect “at home.” 

Copies of the Swwey Midmonthly for Febru- 
ary 1940 can be obtained from Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 112 East Nineteenth St., New York, 
at 30 cents a copy; special rate for this issue, 
four for $1, postpaid. 


Survey Mid- © White House Conference ar- 
monthly issues ticles by Homer Folks and 
special Confer- Fred K. Hoehler appear in 
ence number the February issue of the 

Survey Midmonthly, which is 
almost entirely devoted to a review of the Con- 
ference. The reader attends the Conference 
and hears the addresses, finds himself almost 
participating in the discussion, with Gertrude 
Springer and Kathryn Close of the Survey edi- 
torial staff. 





SOME PEOPLE think the word “economy” means keep- 
ing money in your pocket. If you will look up the 
derivative meaning, economy means the wise manage- 
ment of the household. We have another word for 
keeping money in your pocket. It is parsimony. BHcon- 
omy means wise and judicious management for the 
general future good of the individual and of the 
Nation. ... It will be very bad economy if we continue 
to save dollars in this country at the cost of the bodies 
and the minds and the souls of American children. 


—0.-H. A. Winslow, Dr. P. H. 


NO MATTER what the storms, no matter what the 
stresses, no matter what the world problems are, both 
economic and social problems, it is our intent and 
purpose to keep our minds firmly fixed upon the wel- 
fare of our children and to promote that welfare 
under all conditions, recognizing that they are the 
vitality, after all, of this great experiment which we 
are making upon this continent. 


—Hon. Frances Perkins. 




















Puerto Rico and Child Health 


By A. L. Van Horn, M. D. 


Assistant Director, Crippled Children’s Division, U. S, Children’s Bureau 


(Nore.—Under the recent amendment to the Social 
Security Act, approved on August 10, 1939, were pro- 
visions for the extension of services under titles V and 
VI of the act to include Puerto Rico after January 1, 
1940. Dr. Van Horn, representing the Children’s 
Bureau, and Dr. -M. V. Ziegler, representing the Public 
Health Service, visited Puerto Rico in December 1939 
to assist the Insular Department of Health in the 
preparation of plans for cooperation in health services 
under the Social Security Act. The photographs on 
the back cover were taken by Dr. Van Horn.) 

We were driving along the winding highway 
between Caguas and Cayey in Puerto Rico 
when my attention was suddenly attracted to 
a small procession of children and men who 
were walking slowly towards us. Two little 
barefoot girls about 8 years of age headed the 
procession holding simple floral wreaths before 
them. They were followed by several younger 
boys and girls and then by a man who was 
carrying on his head a small wooden coffin. 
There followed behind him several men who 
were neighbors and relatives. They were on 
their way to the nearby cemetery. I was in- 
formed that this was typical of rural funerals 
for infants and young children in Puerto Rico, 
and after driving through the countryside for 
several days I learned that it was a common 
sight—a tragedy out of harmony with the 
setting of this beautiful, tropical island of the 
West Indies. 

Dr. Chaves, of the Insular Department of 
Health, who accompanied us, informed us that 
the infant mortality rate in Puerto Rico for 
the year 1938 was 121.2, compared with 51.0 
for the same year in continental United States. 
He also stated that deaths among infants under 


1 year of age make up about 25 percent of all 
deaths in Puerto Rico, and that approximately 
45 percent of all deaths are among children 
under 5 years of age. The most important 
cause of death—gastrointestinal diseases, in- 
cluding diarrhea and enteritis—affects chiefly 
infants and young children. The tremendous 
importance of extending activities in the field 
of maternal and child health can be readily 
appreciated. 

In Caguas we visited the local public-health 
unit, which is under the administration of the 
Insular Department of Health, and observed 
the clinics which were being conducted for 
mothers and children. The personnel in this 
local public-health unit consisted of a full-time 
medical health officer, four public-health nurses, 
sanitary officers, milk-station supervisor, milk- 
station aids, registrar of vital statistics, and 
clerical staff. 

At the time of our visit a child-health confer- 
ence was being held, and although the waiting 
room was crowded the conference was conducted 
in an efficient and orderly manner. A brief in- 
terval history of each child was taken by one of 
the nurses. The child was weighed and meas- 
ured and then examined by the health officer. 
Several infants were immunized against diph- 
theria during the conference. I was informed 
that during the fiscal year 1938 more than 17,000 
infants and young children were under super- 
vision in the local health units throughout the 
island. 

The health officer also informed us of the 
prenatal conferences which are held once a week 
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in the public-health unit for the purpose of giv- 
ing medical and nursing supervision to ex- 
pectant mothers. Since more than 80 percent 
of the mothers in Puerto Rico are delivered by 
midwives, the Insular Department of Health 
through its Bureau of Infant Hygiene has been 
conducting an intensive program of midwife 
supervision by trained nurse-midwives in co- 
operation with the local public-health unit. 
More than 2,500 midwives are now registered by 
the department. 

Another interesting program of the local 
public-health units is the work carried on in the 
milk stations. It is generally recognized that 
among the factors contributing to the high 
death rate among children and infants in Puerto 
Rico are those concerned with the inability of 
many families to provide clean, safe milk in 
sufficient quantities for their children to drink. 
One recent survey * revealed that, of 5,743 rural 
families studied, 3,258, or 57 percent, drank no 
milk whatever and that the remaining 2,485 
families consumed less than half a pint per 
capita per day. Ten years ago the Insular De- 
partment of Health aroused the interest of local 
civic groups to the need for establishing milk 
stations where mothers could be instructed in 
the preparation of milk for their babies and 
where milk could be dispensed in sterile con- 
tainers to needy families having young infants 
for whom no other safe supply of milk could be 
provided. At the present time 68 milk stations 
are in operation, and last year more than 2,500 
babies, 800 nursing mothers, and 80 expectant 
mothers were provided with milk at these 
stations. 

The importance of public-health work in 
Puerto Rico was first emphasized by Dr. B. K. 
Ashford, who, as an Army medical officer, was 
sent to Puerto Rico in 1898 with the American 
Army of Occupation at the close of the Span- 
ish-American War. In 1899 he found the agri- 
cultural class, which makes up approximately 
two-thirds of the total population, decimated 
by anemia of unknown origin. His determina- 


1 Morales Otero, P., Manuel A. Perez, R. Ramerez Santos, 
Rafaela Espino, and Mario Marrero: Health and Socioeco- 
nomic Studies in Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico Journal of Pub- 
lic Health and Tropical Medicine, March 1939, pp. 201-289. 





tion of that origin as hookworm and his cam- 
paigns against hookworm, and the conditions 
that encouraged its existence are now classics 
of world medicine and Puerto Rican history. 

The first full-time public-health unit in 
Puerto Rico was established in 1926 in Rio 
Piedras, the university city just outside San 
Juan. During the past 10 years the Insular 
Department of Health, under the direction of 
Dr. E. Garrido Morales, has established a pub- 
lic-health unit in each of the 77 municipalities 
(counties). Each unit has a full-time medical 
officer, one or more public-health nurses, sani- 
tary officers, and registrar of vital statistics. 

The activities and services for which the 
local public-health unit is responsible under 
the direction of the Insular Department of 
Health cover the entire field of public health. 
In Caguas, for example, we observed not only a 
child-health conference, but also a treatment 
clinic for tuberculous patients being conducted 
in another part of the building. Tuberculosis 
was the leading cause of death in Puerto Rico 
for many years. Although the death rate from 
this disease is still more than five times as great 
as that in continental United States there has 
been considerable progress in lowering the 
death rate. Four modern tuberculosis hos- 
pitals with a total capacity of 1,400 beds pro- 
vide facilities for the care of patients requiring 
hospitalization and surgical treatment. Since 
1935 the Insular Department of Health has in 
addition established 10 antituberculosis centers, 
where at the present time approximately 2,000 
ambulatory patients are receiving pneumo- 
thorax therapy. Included in the intensive 
case-finding activities is a program providing 
for a fluoroscopic and X-ray examination of 
high-school children for pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis. Likewise, children under 12 years of age 
who are known to have been in contact with 
tuberculous individuals are given tuberculin 
tests and, if results are positive, an X-ray of 
the chest is taken. 

School-health activities are centered prin- 
cipally around the eradication of hookworm 
infestation, case-finding for tuberculous chil- 
dren, and inspection of children for the detec- 
tion of physical defects. Although many years 
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have elapsed since Ashford discovered the 
widespread prevalence of hookworm infesta- 
tion and its resulting anemia among the rural 
population, little progress has been made in 
educating the people in a mode of living which 
will prevent transmission of this intestinal 
parasite. In the recent health survey it was 
found that of 5,743 rural families more than 
one-half had no facilities for the disposal of 
human excreta. As a result there are some 
rural areas where 80 percent of the school 
children are found to be infested with hook- 
worm. During the school year 1938-39 more 
than 189,000 treatments were given to school 
children by the local health departments for 
hookworm infestation. An important related 
project which has just been put into operation 
through the cooperative effort of the Insular 
Department of Health and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration is the construction of 
25,000 sanitary privies for families in rural 
areas. 

Vaccination against smallpox is compulsory 
for all school children. Last year more than 
37,000 school children were vaccinated. Ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Insular 
Commissioner of Health not a single case of 
smallpox has been registered in the island 
for over 25 years. 

The recent completion of facilities by the In- 
sular Department of Health for more adequate 


public medical services is undoubtedly one of 
the most interesting features of the Insular 
Health Department program. Four modern, 
300-bed, district hospitals are being completed. 
One has been fully equipped and is now operat- 
ing. There is a 12-bed maternity ward with 
provision for isolating infected cases. There 
is also a well-equipped nursery with provision 
for the care of premature infants. The pedi- 
atric ward of this modern hospital was in 
marked contrast with the facilities provided 
for a young Puerto Rican boy whom I visited 
in one of the local municipal hospitals. Out- 
patient dispensary services are also being de- 
veloped at the new district hospitals. 

The maternal and child-health plan which 
has been developed by the Insular Department 
of Health provides for the extension and im- 
provement of existing services in Puerto Rico. 
This plan was approved by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau on February 3, 1940, and 
should lead to the continued extension and im- 
provement of services for mothers and children 
in the island. 

It is hoped that a comprehensive plan of serv- 
ices for crippled children will be worked out in 
the near future. Every effort is being made by 
the Insular Department of Health to determine 
the needs of crippled children and the means by 
which these needs can be met most satisfactorily. 
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Child-Health Conferences as Training Centers for 
Medical Students 


By Owen S. Oepen, M. D.,' anp Annie S. Veecu, M. D.’ 


For some time it has been apparent that 
medical-school curricula have been lacking in 
satisfactory teaching opportunities for work 
with the well child, which should make up a 
large part of the practicing physician’s work 
with children. The facilities for teaching 
pediatrics in most schools have been given over 
almost entirely to the care of the sick child, the 
medical student learning well-baby care as well 
as he could, incidentally, while learning the art 
of “healing the sick.” With an increasing de- 
mand upon physicians to practice preventive 
medicine it seemed only logical that medical 
students should be given more opportunity to 
work with pediatricians who are supervising 
the health of well children, 

To fill this need an arrangement has been 
made between the Division of Maternal and 
Child Health of the Department of Public 
Health of the City of Louisville and the De- 
partments of Pediatrics and Public Health of 
the Medical School of the University of Louis- 
ville whereby three of the child-health confer- 
ences of the City Department of Public Health 
are used as teaching centers for third-year 
medical students as part of their regular course 
in pediatrics. 

The centers care for well children only, the 
sick children being referred to the children’s 
clinic of the City Hospital or to one of the two 
outlying neighborhood medical centers of the 
City Hospital. The City Hospital is under 
the Department of Public Health and is the 
teaching center of the Medical School. The 
child-health conferences are used as training 
and teaching centers for mothers, nurses, and 
now for medical students. All the centers are 
under the direction of a physician who is the 


1 Departments of Pediatrics and Public Health, University 
of Louisville Medical School. 

*? Division of Maternal and Child Health, Department of 
Public Health, Louisville, Ky. 


director of maternal and child health of the De- 
partment of Public Health. The centers used 
for teaching are under the charge of phy- 
sicians from the teaching staff of the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics of the Medical School. 
The teaching material is plentiful, as there 
are now approximately 6,000 babies and pre- 
school children under the care of the child- 
health conferences. All these are from families 
who cannot afford private or part-pay care. 
The mothers are referred to the centers by the 
City Hospital or by private physicians after 
delivery. They are visited at home by nurses 
from the Department of Public Health and are 
advised to come to the centers as soon as they 
can; usually the first visit is made when the 
baby is about 3 weeks of age. The hospital 
sends a résumé of the history of every mother 
delivered there to the Department of Public 
Health when the mother is discharged. The 
visiting nurse takes the history of other 
mothers in their homes, and these are made a 
part of the infant’s permanent record. The 
nurses have had courses in social service at 
the university and are cooperating with the 
medical-social-service department of the hos- 
pital in handling families who need their help. 
Careful records are kept in the case of each 
child until he reaches school age. Periodic 
physical examination, habits and feeding his- 
tory, immunization record (including diph- 
theria inoculation, Schick test, and vaccina- 
tion), as well as hospital or clinic referrals, are 
entered on the record. The centers carry hos- 
pital referral sheets, which are returned to the 
centers when the child is discharged from the 
clinic or hospital. On another part of the rec- 
ord space is provided for notes of the nurse’s 
home visits. These notes are full and give val- 
uable information to the physician. The chil- 
dren are seen by a physician at monthly inter- 
vals until they are 1 year of age. Preschool 
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children return to the center about every 2 
months. More frequent appointments, as often 
as each week, are given when necessary. 

There are 22 centers in operation in the city, 
with 60 conferences being held in these centers 
each month. They are located in settlement 
houses, libraries, schools, and parish houses. 
Two of the conferences are located in district 
health center buildings. The conference rooms 
are set up each week in clinic form. Each cen- 
ter has a large waiting room in which the social 
histories are taken, the babies undressed, and the 
mother given a large paper bag for the chil- 
dren’s clothes; in this room the children are 
weighed and measured. In an adjoining room 
the doctor examines the children and advises 
and instructs the mothers. The mothers are 
allowed time to ask questions about their prob- 
lems. The doctor’s instructions are recorded 
by a nurse as he advises the mother. Recording 
the instructions familiarizes the nurse with 
them and prepares her for follow-up visits in 
the home. 

Each of these conferences has a supervising 
nurse and three staff nurses, besides two volun- 
teers who weigh and measure the children and 
act as hostesses. After the babies are dressed 
again the mother and child are taken to a con- 
ference table presided over by the supervising 
nurse, who goes over the notes on the record, 
supplements the instruction when necessary, 
and gives the mother a return-appointment slip. 

In the centers used for teaching the medical 
students the examining room is divided by a 
heavy screen. Two examining set-ups are pro- 
vided, one doctor giving his entire time to teach- 
ing and another, to checking up on the habits 
and feeding of children who have been previ- 
ously examined. 

This course in well-child supervision is given 
to the third-year class. Each section of stu- 
dents spends six afternoons on child-health 
work. A part of each 3-hour period is given to 
lectures on well-child work. These talks to the 
students include: First, the reasons for super- 
vising the health of the well child, illustrated 
by mortality and morbidity charts, and a dis- 
cussion of ways of preventing morbidity and 
mortality; second, a full explanation as to the 





methods of teaching mothers in the centers and 
the importance of detail in checking on whether 
instructions are carried out by them; third, the 
goal—to develop physically fit children, with 
desirable habits and satisfactory emotional ad- 
justments, who are protected from preventable 
disease. 

The student groups are small, there being 
about five students at each teaching conference, 
and attendance is compulsory. It has been 
found that the students get more out of the 
work when they are seated at the examining 
table with the doctor and the work is demon- 
strated with a mother and child present. The 
physical findings are demonstrated and in- 
structions to the mothers are agreed on by the 
doctor and the student group. After they be- 
come more familiar with the work, the students 
are taught to do the physical examinations 
themselves and instruct the mother, being at 
all times supervised. They also have an op- 
portunity to give diphtheria toxoid, Schick 
tests, and vaccinations. At the end of the 
afternoon the instructor and students discuss 
the work covered. 

Usually by the time the students start their 
well-baby work they have already had theo- 
retical training in infant feeding and formula 
writing. It is the aim in this course to give 
the student an opportunity to study the child 
as a whole with the emphasis placed on the 
physiological and psychological aspects of 
normal growth and development, habit train- 
ing, and immunology and prevention of dis- 
ease. Because of the large number of children 
from which to choose, it is possible to demon- 
strate all developmental stages in one confer- 
ence, from the infant of 3 weeks to the school- 
age child. Variations from the normal are 
always present—children who are either re- 
tarded or advanced in development as well as 
children with nutritional disturbances. The 
students have an opportunity to see the appli- 
cation of the principles of nutrition learned in 
the lecture course. Breast feeding is given 
major emphasis, and special attention is given 
to the hygiene of the nursing mother. Child 
management and habit training are covered at 
each age level. Immunizations are given by 
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the students, and they are thoroughly familiar- 
ized with the technique as well as the impor- 
tance of these procedures. 

By correlating child-health work with the 
clinical teaching of the care of the sick child 
it has been our purpose to give the medical 
student more opportunity to recognize normal 
development from both the physiological and 
psychological angles; to give him an oppor- 


BOOK 


THE PHYSICALLY BELOW-Par CHILD; changing concepts 
regarding his care and education. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, New York, 1940. 20 pp. 


There are among school children, in addition to those 
who have definite physical handicaps, some who are 
physically below par to such an extent that modifica- 
tion of their school program is indicated. Because the 
recognition of this group among the so-called “excep- 
tional” children and the device of open-air classes to 
care for them have been stimulated largely by tuber- 
culosis associations throughout the country, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association has felt a responsibility, 
not only to review the problems of selection and care 
of these children in the light of changing concepts in 
the field of tuberculosis control and of child health, but 
also to make needed recommendations. For this pur- 
pose a committee was appointed which, after careful 
study, has presented the present report. 

In view of the impossibility of correctly evaluating 
the nutritional status of a group of children by a single 
examination it is recommended rather that the attempt 
be made on the basis of physical examination and other 
available information to select a group of children who 
appear to be under par, and for whom further study is 
indicated to determine the causes. Such further study 
should include socioeconomic factors in the home as 
well as the child’s health history. 

Whenever causes for the under-par physical condi- 
tion are found, remedial measures should be under- 
taken. These should include adjustment of adverse 
home conditions, with referral to appropriate social 
agencies when necessary, as well as adjustment of the 
school program. 

Segregation of these children in special classes in the 
school is not necessary and is now considered detri- 
mental to their educational and social development. 
Exposure to low temperatures in open-air classrooms 
is now known to be undesirable. The report recom- 
mends that school procedures be adapted to individual 
children in such a manner as to provide rest periods, a 
lightened school program with avoidance of competitive 





tunity to become adept in handling babies and 
children and in advising mothers adequately 
so that they leave the center with a sense of 
satisfaction and security; and, above all, to 
make him more familiar with the public-health 
point of view of the prevention of disease and 
the building of better individuals, a byproduct 
of which is the reduction of infant morbidity 
and mortality. 


NOTES 


activities which cause undue stress and strain, and at- 
tendance at regular classes for aS much of the aca- 
demic program as the child is able to carry out. 

M. M. C. 


ON THE STATE OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH: Annual Report 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health for the Year 1938. H. M. S. Office, London. 
1939. 230 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

Statistical information for England and Wales is 
made available in this report on a wide variety of 
subjects: Vital statistics; general epidemiology; the 
enteric group of fevers; emergency hospital organiza- 
tion; maternity and child welfare; relation of food 
to health and disease; cancer; insurance medical 
service; tuberculosis; venereal diseases; and medical 
intelligence, medical research, and international health. 

In regard to maternity and child welfare the re- 
port states: 

Despite the many inroads on the time and in- 
terest of welfare authorities and their staffs 
during the year, the services for the welfare 
of mothers and young children have been main- 
tained and even extended. New maternity de- 
partments have been built, and _ existing 
maternity units extended in response to the con- 
tinued demand for in-patient maternity treat- 
ment. Domiciliary midwifery schemes have 
been consolidated and their early difficulties in 
working overcome. 

The chief statistics here are also pleasant to 
record. The birth rate, after many years of 
decline, shows a further rise. In 1988 it was 
15.1 as compared with the rate of 14.9 for 1937. 
The infant mortality rate has declined to the 
record figure of 53 per 1,000 live births as com- 
pared with 58 in 1937. This is a material fall 
on the previous record of 57 per 1,000 live 
births in 1935. The stillbirth rate for 1938 was 
38 as compared with 39 in 1987. The maternal 
mortality rate is again lower, 2.97 per 1,000 total 

births as compared with 3.13 in 1937. 
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Child-Welfare Services Bring Results 








By a Cuiip-WELFARE CONSULTANT 


This section, consisting of 10 counties in a 
southeastern State, is characterized by a mild 
climate, a well-distributed rainfall, a long 
growing season, and highly productive alluvial 
soils adapted to the cultivation of a wide 
variety of crops. 

In colonial days large grants of land were 
offered by the lords proprietors to induce new 
settlers to cast their lot with the early colo- 
nists. English merchants, we are told, gave 
planters all the credit they wanted; slaves were 
brought over in great numbers and the planters 
were urged to extend their operations. Thus 
was laid the foundation of a landed aristocracy 
bearing many of the earmarks of the feudal 
system—some of which are still retained. 

Negroes outnumber the white population in 
8 of the 10 counties, and the 1930 census showed 
more than two-thirds of the total population 
in the rural farm group. Racial and class 
prejudices exist to a more marked degree than 
is likely to be found in sections where the 
population is more mobile and the mode of 
living less in flexible. The economic and social 
submergence of the numerically preponderant 
group makes for the retardation of the section 
as a whole and creates problems which come 
to the attention of the child-welfare con- 
sultant in many guises, such as personality and 
behavior problems, delinquency, child mar- 
riage, children born out of wedlock, and the 
indiscriminate giving and “selling” of children. 

A short school term for the Negroes and 
irregular school attendance by the tenant chil- 
dren of both races are reflected in a high rate 
of illiteracy. Neglected health problems take 


their toll in reduced efficiency, which in turn 
makes for a low earning power which makes for 
poverty with its attendant problems. Lack of 
wholesome recreational facilities leads to the 
development of warped personalities and fre- 
quent manfestations of “problem” behavior. 

Although resources to cope with existing 
problems in this section are distressingly inade- 
quate, an evaluation of their development 
during the past few years offers encourage- 
ment. Until the Federal Government’s inaugu- 
ration of an emergency relief program in 1933 
assistance had been confined almost exclusively 
to the inmates of the almshouses and approved 
lists of “paupers” to whom the county boards 
of commissioners administered outdoor relief 
on a most meager basis, and to certain 
“worthy” individuals (in many instances pro- 
fessional beggars of consummate skill who 
trained their children as understudies in their 
art) capable of arousing the compassionate 
interest of the communities. Religious and 
fraternal organizations frequently overlapped 
in their benevolences. Gradually a realization 
of the importance of good community organi- 
zation for the common good has developed. 
There is a better understanding of the place of 
skilled service in determining the social need 
of individuals and in organizing plans for their 
treatment. 

Today we have in each county— 
A. A department of public welfare, which— 

1. Provides categorical assistance on the basis of 
need determined by a social investigation and granted 
on a budgetary basis; 


2. Brings the client in touch with existing agencies, 
such as county health department, county farm agent, 
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hospital and clinical service, legal aid, and so forth, 
of whose services he had failed to avail himself; 

3. Familiarizes the client with new specialized serv- 
ices which have come into existence under the social- 
security program, such as child-welfare services to 
crippled children, service to the blind, vocational re- 
habilitation, and so forth; 

4. Acts as “clearing house” for other community 
agencies; and 

5. Through its board and staff, is developing the 
function of interpreting problems to the lay public 
in such a way as to stimulate them to coordinate ex- 
isting and develop new resources to meet them. 


B. Child-welfare consultant service. 

The special child-welfare services made possible 
through Federal funds under title V, part 3, of the 
Social Security Act for predominantly rural areas 
have made available to all districts in the State child- 
welfare consultants assigned by the State department 
of public welfare, through its child-welfare division. 
To these workers the local problems of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children are referred by the 
county departments of public welfare for advice. The 
consultants help the local staffs to plan for such chil- 
dren and for others who present problems of adjust- 
ment to their families, to schools, to courts, and to the 
communities in general. 


C. Attendance teachers. 

The school-attendance law, which had proved inef- 
fective because there were no adequate means of en- 
forcement up to 1937, attained a real significance 
when, in the fall of that year, an attendance teacher 
was attached to the staff of each county superintend- 
ent of education. 


D. Works Progress Administration. 

The lessened hazard of unemployment which has 
grown out of the WPA program has done much to 
give a sense of security to the families of a substan- 
tial group of the population of this district who were 
formerly dependent on seasonal farm labor. 


BH. Professional social workers. 

The small group of professionally trained social 
workers who are employed in the capacity of field 
representatives and consultants for the several divi- 
sions of the State department of public welfare 
rendering specialized service to the counties under 
the social-security program—together with the mem- 
bers of local welfare staffs and representatives of 
other agencies and institutions who have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of taking professional 
training—have helped to develop an increased con- 
sciousness of th esocial problems of the area and to 
provide cooperative leadership in planning a program 
designed to solve them. 


Rural Home-Demonstration Agents in Venezuela 


A service by rural home-demonstration 
agents is now being set up in Venezuela under 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A course for the 
training of such agents was recently established. 
Plans have been made to concentrate the agents’ 
activities on three main problems. The most 
important problem is the presevation and can- 
ing of fruits, vegetables, and other foods for 
home use. Food is abundant and cheap in 
season; but since the women do not know how 
to preserve it large quantities of it are wasted. 

The second function of the home-demonstra- 
tion agents will be teaching the mothers simple 
methods of cleanliness in the home, particularly 
the extermination of insects. 


Demonstrations in making home furnishings 
will be the third phase of the agents’ work. It 
has been stated that while the men are engaged 
in strenuous field work the women will be 
taught to make simple and inexpensive beds, 
tables, chairs, cradles, closets, cupboards, and 
smaller household accesories. 

It is expected that as soon as the rural women 
of Venezuela learn to do these things and find 
that practically no expense is involved, they 
will begin to consider these activities indis- 
pensable. 

Archivos Venezolanos de Puericultura y Pediatria, 
Caracas, No. 2, 1939, pp. 138-140. 

A. K. S. 
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SANTA CRUZ CHILD-WELFARE CASES 


As described by Mrs. Etha Skouden, County Welfare Director, 


Santa Cruz, 


California, and sketched by Katie Adair 
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Santa Cruz has been reviewing its Childrens Cases... 
.. and we think they all need Child-Qelfare Services! 
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We are investigating their past 
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Some parents were jailbirds L 


Some parents were insane 
or were they? 
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Some parents were drunkards... 


Father, father, 
come home 
with me now. 
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Some kids barely escape 
the hands of the Law —— 











Yes, Santa Cruz County needs Child- 
Welfare Services to help its children 


become GOOD CITIZENS / 
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BOOK NOTES 


Proceedings _ The 655-page volume of the 
of the National Proceedings of the National 
urea of Conference of Social Work at 
1939 > the Sixty-sixth Annual Con- 

ference held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 18-24, 1939 (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1939; $3), contains 66 papers se- 
lected on the basis of “timeliness, significance to 
large groups of practitioners, freshness of pres- 
entation, and permanent usefulness for refer- 
ence purposes.” Instead of following the tra- 
ditional method of grouping papers as they ap- 
peared on the conference program, the editors 
have arranged them according to reader inter- 
est. In addition to the general addresses there 
are papers on health, youth, employment and 
security, industrial standards and relations, 
dynamics of interstate migration, housing, so- 
cial case work, social group work, the special 
fields of children, the aged, the mentally sick, 
the blind, and unmarried parenthood, the State 
and its counties, the community, and the arena 
of Government. 

Included among the papers dealing directly 
with work for children and young persons are: 
Learning to Know the Child Through the 
Every-day Contacts of the Case Worker, by 
Margaret W. Gerard, M. D.; The Future of the 
Juvenile Court as a Case-Work Agency, by 
Alice Scott Nutt; Parent-Child Relationships 
in Unmarried Parenthood, by Mary S. Brisley; 
Unmarried Parenthood Under the Social Se- 
curity Act, by Mary S. Labaree; a paper on the 
treatment of the blind child, From the Mind 
Within to the World Without, by Harvey Zor- 
baugh, M. D.; A Developing Eye Health Pro- 
gram, by Harry S. Gradle, M. D.; Job Prepa- 
ration and Juvenile Guidance on a National 
Front, by Mary H. S. Hayes; An Experiment 
With Young People Under Democratic, Auto- 
cratic, and Laissez-Faire Atmospheres, by Dan 
L. Adler, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White; 
and The Young Adult Knocks at Our Doors, by 
Owen R. Lovejoy. 


Also of special significance in connection with 
work for children are two of the papers on 
health: The Work of the Interdepartmental 
Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities, by Martha M. Eliot, M. D.; and 
Planning a National Health Program, by I. S. 
Falk. 


SocraL Case WorRK IN PRACTICE; six case studies, by 
Florence Hollis. Family Welfare Association of 
America, 122 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
1939. 313 pp. $2.50. 


The author states in the introduction that these six 
case studies are presented in the hope that they will 
add to the skill of case workers in assisting clients 
to deal more successfully with the realities of their 
lives. The records, selected as examples of good case 
work, are presented in somewhat abridged form. 
After describing significant interviews the author com- 
ments on the material which the client has given and 
on the case worker’s participation in that interview. 
The closing chapter reviews the principles underlying 
treatment in these six cases. 

The book will be studied by case workers who wish 
to improve their own case-work practice, and it will 
also be used as a basis for staff and classroom dis- 
cussion. It will have an interest for anyone who 
wishes to know more of human behavior and to have 
a better understanding of case work. 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EpucaTION. Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, National Education Association, 
Washington, 1939. 151 pp. 50 cents. 


The purposes, scope, administration, and organiza- 
tion of Federal agencies conducting educational activi- 
ties are the subject of this study, which was conducted 
by Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch for the Educational Policies 
Commission. 

One chapter, Child Health and Welfare Activities 
Related to Education, is devoted to the work of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Other chapters deal with the land-grant colleges 
and universities, occupational training, placement, and 
rehabilitation, education for national defense, emer- 
gency education activities, the United States Office of 
Education, special conferences and committees, in- 
cluding the White House conferences on children, 
and miscellaneous educational activities. 
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Program of Action of the American Youth Commission 


The immediate situation of youth in the 
United States with reference to employment, 
health, and education, as affected by the war 
abroad is the subject of a statement adopted 
by the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education in October 
1939. This has now been published in pam- 
phlet form by the Commission (A Program of 
Action for American Youth, Washington, 
20 pp.). 

This program deals with the problems of 
youth that are now most urgent, as is pointed 
out by Floyd W. Reeves, director of the 
American Youth Commission, in the foreword. 

The Commission urges the Government, the 
schools, and all organizations concerned with 
the welfare of youth to expand their programs 
and redouble their efforts: 

The immediate objectives should be improvement of 
the health, education, and employment opportunities 
of young people, to the end that they may have a 
sense of quickening life and power in this Nation. 
Yet in all of this and through all of this, youth must 
become increasingly aware of higher spiritual values 
and led to approach that understanding of human 
nature and of human destiny which gives democracy 
its reason for existence. Only if they have that un- 
derstanding and our democracy is still a living force 
may we expect young people confidently to devote 
to it their best energies throughout their lives. 

In regard to employment opportunities for 
youth, the Commission holds that “every young 
person who does not desire to continue in 
school after 16 and who cannot get a job in 
private enterprise, should be provided under 
public auspices with employment in some form 
of service.” It points out that public work for 


young people should be planned with special 
regard to its educational quality. 

Under health, the methods recommended by 
the Commission for removing preventable 
handicaps center about a national health pro- 
gram, directed to the needs of citizens of all 
ages, but with especial emphasis on youth 
through school-health programs, expanded 
health programs of agencies dealing with out- 
of-school youth, public recreational programs, 
and adequate medical care. 

In regard to education, the Commission 
states: “The schools must reconsider the fun- 
damentals of the education they provide in 
terms of the objectives that are now appro- 
priate. These objectives must include the ef- 
fective preparation of young people for life 
in all its aspects—for work, for use of leisure 
time, for home membership, for health, and 
above all for citizenship in a democracy.” Im- 
provements in school management and finances 
as well as in educational programs are dis- 
cussed, and aid for children of destitute fami- 
lies is recommended that will make their at- 
tendance at school possible. The Commission 
also recommends strengthening the educational 
aspects of the work and study programs for 
unemployed out-of-school youth carried on by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

The Commission’s statement ends with a 
warning that: “In the present situation there 
is danger not only that the financial support 
of schools and other educational institutions 
may be curtailed when it should be expanded. 
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There is also the far more important danger 
that in the heat of controversy the schools may 
fail to achieve, or even in some cases may be 
excluded from, their most important objective: 
so to educate the young that conflict of opinion 
on current issues of the day will be changed 


BOOK 


CoUNSELING YouNG WorKERs, by Jane F. Culbert and 
Helen R. Smith. Vocational Service for Juniors, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, 1939. 212 pp. $1.75. 
This account of the program of the Junior Consul- 

tation Service of New York City will be of particular 
interest to persons concerned with the employment 
problems of young people. The program described 
is designed “to deal with the vocational problems of 
young people between 16 and 25 years old, at the point 
of employment.” 

Initiated in 1934, the Junior Consultation Service is 
an outgrowth of work in vocational guidance and 
junior placement which has been carried on for some 
years by the Vocational Service for Juniors, a privately 
supported agency in New York City, and is today 
jointly sponsored by that agency and by the New York 
State Employment Service and the National Youth 
Administration. 

In discussing organization, philosophy, and pro- 
cedures the authors give many suggestions in regard 
to professional practices for the counselor in his 
work with the client and his analysis of the client’s 
problem, and in his contacts with placement offices, 
schools, and other agencies with which he works in 


into a search for truth and for a wise course 
of action... .. The survival of democracy in 
this country is dependent upon our utmost ef- 
forts to strengthen the forces of education. We 
dare not withhold our efforts to improve educa- 
tion for even a brief period.” 


NOTES 


assisting the client to find a satisfactory solution to 
that problem. 

The book is in four parts: I—The Counselor’s Work 
With the Client; IIl—Working Relationships With 
Other Agencies; I1I—Administrative Procedures and 
Office Mechanics; IV—The Psychological Department. 
The schedules, forms, and reports which the Junior 
Consultation Service regularly uses are reproduced 
and explained in two appendixes. 

4s. B 


AN AMERICAN Exopus; a record of human erosion, by 
Dorothea Lange and Paul Schuster Taylor. Reynal 
& Hitchcock, New York. 1989. 158 pp. $2.75. 


Through documentary photography the authors, a 
professional photographer and a social scientist, re- 
port the present exodus from selected areas of the 
country. In choosing their subject matter they have 
been guided by their belief that the exodus “attains 
its most dramatic form on the deltas, the prairies, and 
the plains of the South, and in the tide of people which 
moves to the Pacific Coast.” The pictures are accom- 
panied by a text made up of quotations from the peo- 
ple met in the field and, to a limited extent, of the 
conclusions of the authors. 


















Interstate Conference on Migratory 
Labor 


A regional conference to discuss problems 
related to migratory labor, sponsored by the 
Labor Commissioners of four States, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, was held 
in Baltimore on February 12 and 13, 1940. It 
was participated in by representatives of the 
various State and Federal departments con- 
cerned and of State and local agencies dealing 
with problems incident to the use of migratory 
workers. The topics discussed were: Educa- 
tion and child labor; health, sanitation, and 
living conditions; recruiting practices; and 
relief. 
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New Information on Children in the Coming Census 


By Rosert J. Myers, Px. D. 
Director, Division of Statistical Research, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


The census of 1940, the Sixteenth Decennial 
Census of the United States, is of particular 
interest to persons concerned with child wel- 
fare. It will be the first census in the history 
of the United States to record a decrease in 
the number of children in the population and 
will thereby serve as a solemn reminder of the 
importance of safeguarding child life. Al- 
though the total population will not reach its 
peak for several decades the proportion of chil- 
dren is declining steadily. The new census is 
also important as a means of bringing up to 
date the population bases for specific areas, 
and as a source of new information on the en- 
vironment and characteristics of the child 
population. 

Preliminary plans for the census reveal that 
it will retain most of the desirable features of 
earlier censuses and will make a number of 
modifications and additions which should in- 
crease its usefulness. Although limitations of 
funds and other practical considerations have 
prevented the inclusion of some significant in- 
quiries on which information is sorely needed, 
the contributions of the Sixteenth Census 
promise, on the whole, to be extremely illu- 
minating. 

The census of population.—Strictly speaking, 
it is inaccurate to refer to “the census,” for the 
vast body of information accumulated decen- 
nially is the product of a series of censuses, all 


concerned with different subjects and depend- 
ing on different groups of respondents. Most 
comprehensive and best known of these is the 
census of population, which reaches every 
household and is designed to include every per- 
son. It is this census which is of greatest im- 
portance to persons interested in child welfare. 

One important item to be obtained this year 
for the first time is the highest grade of school 
completed by each member of the population. 
This question replaces the previous inquiry on 
literacy, which has for many years been of 
decreasing importance as a measure of cultural 
advancement. The new measure, when com- 
pared with attained age, will be of particular 
significance in describing the child population. 
The inquiry on present school attendance, re- 
ferring to the preceding month, is more spe- 
cific than the question in the 1930 census, which 
referred to attendance during the preceding 7 
months, and should result in more dependable 
information. 

The new population census includes four 
questions regarding residence 5 years ago—on 
April 1, 1935—which should produce valuable 
material regarding recent population move- 
ments. From this information it will be pos- 
sible, for example, to learn the present where- 
abouts of the families who have migrated from 
the Dust Bowl] or the extent to which farm 
families have moved to the city and city 
families to the farm. 
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The new inquiries on employment status rep- 
resent, for the most part, a substantial im- 
provement over those in earlier censuses. Of 
particular interest is the provision for identify- 
ing young persons looking for work but with- 
out previous work experience as “new workers.” 
Information of this type has not previously 
been collected, but is needed because of the ad- 
verse influence of the depression on work op- 
portunities for the young. Persons employed 
on public emergency work projects will be 
enumerated separately. Information on em- 
ployment status will be obtained only for per- 
sons 14 years of age or over. 

Of special interest are three supplementary 
items on human fertility, to be obtained from 
a 5-percent random sample of the population. 
All women in this sample who are married or 
have been married will be asked to fill out the 
following items: (1) “Has this woman been 
married more than once?”; (2) “Age at first 
marriage,” (3) “Number of children ever born 
(do not include stillbirths).” Since this infor- 
mation may be related statistically to all other 
information on the population schedule it 
should reveal much that is not now known re- 
garding regional and other variations in fertil- 
ity. Among other supplementary questions are 
three relating to veterans and their wives, 
widows, and children under 18 years of age. 

Other censuses—Along with the census of 
population is expected to come the Nation’s 
first complete census of housing. The schedule 
for this census requires 31 items of information, 
which will be obtained for each of the approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 dwellings throughout the 
land. These items will provide a body of in- 
formation of great usefulness to those in- 
terested in welfare work and social planning. 
The census will reveal not only the age and 
type of each structure, the amount of space per 
resident, and so forth, but will also provide 
other valuable measures on consumption stand- 
ards of the residents, such as their possession 
of radios, use of mechanical refrigeration, and 
the type of fuel they use for heating. 


Also to be conducted at the same time as the 
census of population are the census of agri- 
culture and the census of drainage and irriga- 
tion. The censuses of manufactures, whole- 
sale and retail business, and mines and quarries 
are already under way. 

Check on birth registration—An important 
byproduct of the population census is the op- 
portunity to check the completeness of birth 
registration throughout the United States. To 
accomplish this in connection with the census 
of population a special, brief schedule is to be 
made out for each infant born during Decem- 
ber 1939 and January, February, and March 
1940. Such schedules will represent approxi- 
mately one-third of the annual number of 
births. 

Special transcripts of birth certificates for 
infants born in these months will also be ob- 
tained by the Bureau of the Census, and by 
matching these two sets of records it will be 
possible to ascertain how many and which 
births have not been officially recorded. Steps 
may then be taken to attain complete registra- 
tion of births in areas where it is now lacking. 
In this way it may be possible to bring about 
complete birth registration in all States in 
the near future. The matching of records will 
also provide a rough check on the completeness 
of census enumeration of infants. 

Also to be assembled are special transcripts 
of death certificates for infants born during the 
4-month period. The matching of this infor- 
mation with material from the birth certifi- 
cates and the census schedules will provide an 
unusual opportunity for the study of infant 
mortality. 

The Children’s Bureau is completing special 
arrangements with the Bureau of the Census 
for the study of all maternal deaths and 
deaths of infants under 1 month of age for 
a period of years centering about the census 
year. The availability of up-to-date census 
figures for comparative purposes and for the 
establishment of rates should make a study of 
mortality during these years particularly 
significant. 
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Annual Reports 

Carnegie As President of the Carnegie through medical education, medical research, 

Corporation Corporation Mr. Keppel re- public health, and the rural hospital program. 


of New York ports total disbursements dur- 

ing the year 1938-39 amount- 
ing to $67,850,000. The continuing programs 
of the Corporation involved grants to academic 
libraries for the purchase of books; endowment 
grants to two library schools; grants-in-aid 
and travel allowances to almost 500 individu- 
als; grants for scientific research and for edu- 
cation investigations; and the distribution of 
art and music study sets. The dental program 
and the study of the Negro in America were 
also continued. Grants to several educational 
organizations were renewed. 


The Report of the President and of the Treasurer for 
the Year Ended September 30, 1939 (Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
167 pp.). 


Common- About two-thirds of the total 
wealth Fund appropriations of the Com- 

monwealth Fund made in 
1938-39 were for the promotion of health 


In medical research continuing or repeated 
grants bulked much larger than the new ones. 

In the field of pediatrics the Fund found it 
useful to establish clinical teaching facilities 
which bring a psychiatric point of view into the 
pediatric service and to give young pediatric in- 
structors fellowships for graduate training in 
phychiatry. 

The uncertainties attending the whole of or- 
ganized philanthropy during the year were es- 
pecially marked in connection with the British 
Fellowships offered by the Commonwealth 
Fund. “The fact of war has already disrupted 
the hopes of nearly half the young men chosen 
for study in the United States in 1939,” and the 
courses of some of the 1938 men were curtailed 
abruptly. 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the General Director 
of the Commonwealth Fund for the Year Ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1939 (New York, 41 Hast Fifty-seventh St., 
1940, 72 pp.). 


NOTES 


Staff studies With the issuance of a report, 
of Advisory State Personnel Administra- 
Committee on tion With Special Reference to 
Education 


Departments of Education, by 

Katherine A. Frederic (Staff 
Study No. 3, Advisory Committee on Education, 
Washington, 1939; 271 pp.), publication of the 
19 staff studies of the Advisory Committee on 
Education is now completed. 

Many of the studies may soon go out of print 
permanently, but copies of them all are now 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Training 
schools for 
workers in 


The training school for work- 
ers in the field of the physi- 
cally handicapped, sponsored 


riko ag annually by the National So- 
handicapped ciety for Crippled Children of 


the United States of America, 
will be held in Cleveland, June 7-14, 1940. 
Membership in the course, which is designed 
especially for persons in the field of admin- 
istration of work for crippled children, will 
be limited to 50 persons. Information may be 
obtained from the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children at Elyria, Ohio. 
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t+ + CONFERGCHCE CALENDAR: +3 





Mar. 28-30 


Apr. 4-6 


Apr. 24-27 


Apr. 29- 
May 3 


May 1-3 


May 11-14 


Child Welfare League of America. 
Midwestern regional conference, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Chairman: Mrs. Nelle 
Lane Gardner, 734 North Jef- 
ferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 
Meeting of Region 1, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Regional chairman: Dr. Stanley 
H. Nichols, 501 Grand Ave., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation (a department of the 
National Education Association) 
and the Midwest Physical Edu- 
cation Association. Annual con- 
vention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. Forty-seventh annual 
study conference, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Headquarters: 1201 Six- 
teenth St. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

American Pediatric Society. 
Fifty-second annual meeting, 
Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer: Dr. Hugh 
McCulloch, 325 North Euclid 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Florence Crittenton Con- 
ference. Fifty-seventh annual 
meeting, Hotel Pére Marquette, 
Peoria, Ill. Information: Na- 


tional Florence Crittenton Mis- 
sion, 408 Duke St., Alexandria, 
Va. 


May 12-18 


May 26- 
June 1 


May 26- 
June 1 


June 7 


June 10-14 


June 23-27 





Biennial convention of three na- 
tional nursing organizations, 
Philadelphia. American Nurses’ 
Association, National League 
of Nursing Education, and Na- 
tional Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Information 
from any one of above organiza- 
tions, 50 West Fiftieth St., New 
York. 

National Conference of Social 
Work. Sixty-seventh annual 
session, Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Hotel informa- 
tion: Rodney D. Schopps, Pant- 
lind Hotel Bldg., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 


American Library Association. 
Sixty-second annual conference, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Heart Association. Six- 
teenth scientific meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. Perma- 
nent headquarters: 50 West Fif- 
tieth St., New York. 

American Medical Association. 
Ninety-first annual session, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 535 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation. Thirty-third annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Permanent head- 


quarters: Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
UNIT IN YAUCO, 
WHERE CHILD- 
HEALTH CONFER- 
ENCES ARE HELD 
(right). 


THE SOLE PATIENT 
AND THE COOK 
IN ONE OF THE 
SMALL, MUNICI- 
PAL HOSPITALS 
(above) 


22- 
) 


From “Puerto Rico and Child Health,” p. 235 


PEDIATRIC WARD 
IN NEW DISTRICT 
HOSPITAL IN 
BAMYON, UNDER 
INSULAR DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH 
(below). 


OXEN TOWING 
CAR ABANDONED 
BY AUTHOR IN 
FLOODED STREAM 
(left). 
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Tue Cuitp is published monthly by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. Its publication 
was approved by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, May 12, 1936, to meet the need for an exchange of information 
between the Children’s Bureau and the various agencies actively engaged in furthering the interests of children. 
It contains articles, brief reports, news items, and reviews of new publications relating to current developments in 
the fields of child health, child welfare, juvenile delinquency, and the employment of minors in the United States 
and in other countries. 

The Children’s Bureau does not necessarily endorse or assume responsibility for the statements or opinions of 
contributors not connected with the Bureau. 

The Social-Statistics Supplement, issued four times a year, contains summaries of current social statistics 
relating to child welfare, prepared by the Bureau’s Division of Statistical Research 

Tue Cuaixp (with Social-Statistics Supplements) is sent free on request to a restricted list, including State and 
local officials and agencies actively engaged in work for or with children. Others may subscribe through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (price, $1 a year; 10 cents a copy; 
postage additional outside the United States). 

Manuscripts, inquiries, and requests to be placed on the free mailing list should be addressed to Editor, 
The Child, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 











